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A TRIVIAL WORK OF ART 
'TAPROOM SCENE IN HOLLAND" BY TENIERS 

See page 349 



THERE is not much to be said of this work be- 
yond that it is skilful painting and a trivial 
creation. 

It is one of Teniers' works of which we are told 
that it belonged to the lot which was placed in the 
ante-chamber of Louis XIV during an absence of a 
few days. On his return they disgusted him so that 
he cried out: "Otez-moi ces magots la!" — take 
away those monkeys there ! 

As mere craftsmanship it has great charm. It is 
also an example of rational, unoffensive individual- 
ism of manner in painting. In walking through the 
Louvre one can single out a Teniers at sight — not 
merely by his choice of Dutch low-life subjects but 
by his manner of painting or technique, which is 
really fine. It is rich, simple, direct and full of mod- 
est dexterity; it is devoid of all clap-trap "peculiar- 
ity" and impertinent assertion and parading of self; 
it is admirably adapted to the telling of his stories. 



Hence it is at once an individualistic yet a uni- 
versal manner, one in which the universal appeal is 
made to dominate the personal charm. Hence it is 
perfect as mere craftsmanship. 

Had Teniers used his talent in painting to produce 
sublime creations instead of pot-house pictures, he 
would have become a great artist also, instead of 
remaining merely a great painter. However, let us 
take him to our intellectual heart. For he is ex- 
pressive of the low life of his time. As such he 
is an unctuous historian of Dutch low life and full 
of interest to the mind; only "let us put things in 
their places" as the French say. Let us not mistake ; 
and, while not at all despising his triviality — since 
the trivial, when simple, direct, unhypocritical and 
skilful is often admirable — let us not place his trivial 
works upon the same level with those of the great 
kings of art. 



A DEGENERATE WORK 
"TORSO OF A YOUNG WOMAN' 

See page 349 



OF ART 

BY RENOIR 



\A/HEN we say a work of art is degenerate we 
* ▼ do not mean to say that all the works of the 
man who made the work in question are degenerate. 
We mean only that the work in question is degener- 
ate. Many, even great artists, have made degen- 
erate works and paid the penalty. 

Why is this work by Renoir a degenerate work? 
Because it is full of the fact of de-formation of the 
form and of a vulgar spirit. It is a piece of man- 
nerism. It is a manner of painting which whether 
consciously adopted or unconsciously drifted into 
and then defended by him, is a sign of intellectual 
aberration. 

The manner manifested in this picture by Renoir is 
totally different from his manner in other fine things 
he painted. Why did he adopt this manner? No one 
can say. Only one reason is apparent to a normal 
man — a desire to merely parade a new-fangled, per- 
sonal and peculiar species of tricks in brush-work 
or painting. To do that he chose to paint the nude 
torso of a woman. Why did he not, like Fouace or 
Vollon, great masters of brush-work, choose some 
fish and beer bottles — since mere stunting in paint 
seems to have been his sole aim? 

To do this stunt he slurred the drawing of the 
entire figure. The hands seem scarcely to exist; 
the breasts are more like rubber balloons and the 
face looks as if it had been half burned away in a 
fire. Then the skin looks more like the hide of a 
leopard than of a human being. It is supposed to 
represent, we think, sunshine and shadow; but falls 
woefully short of the truth. Then the background 
looks like a spotted hay-stack. If the American pub- 
lic saw the work itself in Paris it would soon per- 



ceive that the color is not at all true to nature — 
is not flesh, but mere painty-paint. 

Says the same writer quoted above: "Monet's 
joy in light becomes with Renoir an affectation. He 
has not the simple love of truth of his comrade. He 
falls into exaggeration which betrays conscious pur- 
pose and straining after originality. His two 'Young 
Girls' at a piano have the color of cranberry syrup; 
his nude figure of a woman [the one we are con- 
sidering] on whose skin lights and shadows play 
so unfortunately that she looks as if beaten black 
and blue, in places even as if studded with the 
corpse-stains of putrescence in the second degree." 

But, worst of all, it degrades the divine beauty 
of perfect womanhood to ugliness and so destroys 
the basis of the only reverence we can have for the 
body of a woman by vulgarizing it. And it needs 
no argument to prove that, once a woman becomes 
vulgar, she has lost her reason for being. More- 
over, to vulgarize woman in art is to degrade her 
and the civilization of which she is through human 
fatality the corner-stone. That is to debase art to 
the lowest level, because it is absolutely destructive 
in its tendency to the social well-being we have 
achieved, not to speak of social progress we still 
hope for. Only by idealizing and actually lifting 
womanhood can social progress be hoped for. This 
is so simple an axiom that it is amazing so many 
artists cannot see it. 

So then, this work is true to nothing, neither to 
beauty nor good painting, nor good drawing. It is 
merely an incarnation of one man's peculiar whim- 
sicalities in paint. This and nothing more. It is 
ugly, disappointing and disheartening to all but 
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abnormal men. Then, what possible human ends can 
be subserved by signing or selling it or foisting it 
upon a public museum? 

If this creation is the result of a mere desire~ to 
shock the patient public into gaping at Renoir as he 
struts through the world of art, it is a piece of in- 
sufferable charlatanism; if, on the contrary, it is the 
result — as we truly suspect — of the high-brow 
aesthetic philosophy worked out in their "Ivory 
Tower" by a few Mandarins of the Romantico-Im- 
pressionistic-Parnasso-Paranoic brotherhood of 
Modernistic artists and critics, it is at best a de- 
generate creation unworthy of a man who has done 
some fine things, one who should not have allowed 
himself to fall so low as to permit this creation to 
go out of his studio, much less let it be placed in 
the Luxembourg Museum to make him ridiculous as 
long as the canvas lasts. 

When we look at Renoir's fine "Portrait of a Fam- 
ily" in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and 
then at this half -nude aberration we can realize how 
a false philosophy either in life or in art always 
leads to degeneracy and that, all along the line; and 
this, if not arrested, will surely help to bring about 
a social decline. What an abyss between this inept 
thing and Giorgione's exquisite "Sleeping Venus" 
at Dresden ! 

The modernists may answer: this is not an at- 
tempt to produce classic beauty, but an effort to 
show a "personal technique." If so it is a rebellion 



against the commands of the Cosmic Volition: "Seek 
ye the beautiful, even as I seek it!" and the sub- 
stitution of intellectual paralysis for commonsense. 
For the public is no more interested in Renoir's 
vaudevillian stunts in paint than in last year's snow. 
And the painter who paints only to astonish other 
painters, as some women dress themselves to rouse 
the envy of other women, is simply beneath the con- 
tempt of mankind, 

Modernists may answer again: it is only "ex- 
periment." Then it should not have been allowed to 
go out of the studio, above all not to be placed in a 
national museum to receive thereby the stamp of 
approval from the government as a finished work 
of art and to be regarded there by all — to the eternal 
bewilderment of the public which never will and 
never should understand. To give such a work val- 
uable space in a costly museum is a profound mis- 
take and an insidious error to say the least. 

When will our modernistic artists learn that the 
world has a supreme disdain for the mere hand- 
writing of a painter? and reserves its laurels only 
for such as have used the language of painting for 
the creations of poetic beauty, such as is capable 
of enduringly delighting mankind? When will they 
see that any attempt to parade in the world of art 
a personal trickery, instead of offering a sublime 
message, is to degrade beneficent egotism into a 
corroding ego-mania? 



THE LURE OF THE ORIENT 



The voice of Memnon, vibrant as a lyre, 
Borne o'er the desert, billowing like the foam ; 

The dirge of waves round the razed walls of Tyre 
Call again home! 

The roses of Fayum wheref rom the bees 
Build through long languid hours the nectared comb, 

The rapt muezzin's cry when daylight flees 
Call again home! 

Anemone torches shimmering in the sun 

Where bands of Bedouin rove the Syrian loam; 

The amber grapes on lofty Lebanon 
Call again home! 

The silence that wraps Tadmor when the stars 
Gather at midnight in the sky's blue dome; 

The jostle of the Damascene bazaars 
Call again home! 



These, with a potent lure transcending art, 
Whithersoe'er his questing feet may roam, 

To him who holds the Orient dear at heart 
Call again home! 

Clinton Scollard 
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